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Literary and Historical 
Notes 


MARGARET KILVERT 


GEPT EMBER 8th, 1950, is the tercentenary 

of the death as a prisoner at Caris- 
brooke of the fourteen-year-old Princess 
Elizabeth, second daughter of Charles I, 
a gentle and gifted girl who deserves to be 
remembered. In the issues of The Times 
Literary Supplement for 22 April, 1926, 
and 17 March, 1927, I discussed her five 
known extant letters. Two of these are con- 
cerned with a Mrs. Kilvert whom I equated 
with the ‘ Margarett Kilvert ’ who appears as 
one of the four ‘Chambers to the Princess’ 
in a list of approved servants presented to 
the House of Lords on 19 March, 1643/4," 
and who, to the grief of Elizabeth, was dis- 
missed from her service in June, 1649. I 
have now, with invaluable help from Miss 
Yseulte Parnell, collected a considerable 
amount of information about Margaret 
Kilvert, which I set out here as a slight 
memorial of her ‘ most affectionate friend 
and mistris.’ 

A passage in the memoirs of James II’ 
provides the clue to Margaret Kilvert’s 
identity. ‘That winter [1647-8] there was 
another attempt made to have deliver’d the 
Duke [of York from St. James’s Palace]; 
It was managed by the assistance of Mrs. 
Kilvert sister to the then Bishop of Salis- 
bury, who waited on the Princesse Elizabeth, 
and one Hill a barber.’ The Bishop of 
Salisbury in 1648 was Brian Dunpa (1589- 
1662), who had been appointed tutor to 
Prince Charles in 1638 and who had con- 
tinued to supervise his education and that of 
his brother James at Oxford during the Civil 
War. Margaret Kilvert’s parents were Jeffery 
Duppa, gentleman, probably of Blackheath, 


‘ Journals, vol. vi, 
*J. S. Clarke, Life 








p. 475. 
, Vol. i, p. 31 (1816). 
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as Lysons conjectured, and his wife, Lucrece 
Marshall, who were married in 1580 at 
Lewisham, where seven of their children 
were baptized between 1581 and 1594.° Our 
Margaret’s name does not occur in the 
registers, though an elder Margaret was bap- 
tized in 1584 and buried in 1591. Most 
likely the younger Margaret Duppa was 
born elsewhere, after this sister’s death and 
before the birth of her brother Michael in 
1594. Her marriage to Richard Kilvert took 
place on 20 February, 1614/15, at the church 
of St. Christopher le Stocks, London.* Her 
husband (he is noticed in the D.N.B.) was 
a lawyer who acquired some notoriety 
through the Star Chamber cases in which 
he was concerned, and who became engaged 
in a transaction with the Vintners’ Com- 
pany which involved him in nearly ten 
months’ arrest after the summoning of the 
Long Parliament in November, 1640. 

Margaret Kilvert’s name occurs in the 
slender vellum volume preserved in the 
British Museum which contains a detailed 
record of the household of the Royal 
children in the year 1638.5 We find it third 
on the list of six watchers included among 
the servants of the Princess Elizabeth,* and 
against it is entered the sum of £30 as 
wages and another £30 for livery, as well 
as her diet. Margaret was thus in attendance 
upon Elizabeth when the latter was only 
two years old, and it is quite probable that 
she had entered the Royal service at the 
time of the child’s birth on 28 December, 
1635. In 1641 Mrs. Kilvert appears as the 
little Princess’s dresser.’ 

In view of her husband’s record, of her 
brother’s position at Court, and of her son’s 
enlistment in the Royalist army,’ it is rather 
surprising that Margaret Kilvert should have 
been considered by the Houses of Parlia- 
ment a fit person to continue to serve the 
King’s captive daughter. However, she suc- 
cessfully survived both the changes in the 
household at St. James’s of 1643/4 and the 

* Registers of St. Mary, Lewisham, from 1558 
to 1750, ed. L. L. Duncan, p. iv (1891). 

“ Register, ed. E. Freshfield, vol. i, p. 26 (1882). 

* Harleian MS. 7623, ‘A Copie of the Booke 
(assigned by his Maiestie,) of Dietts, Wages, &c 
for Prince CHARLES his Highness and the rest 
of his Ma:ts royall Children Anno xiiij ° Rs 
Caroli.’ , 

“F,. Was 

’ Harleian MS. 3791 (36). ‘The Names of all 
the Servants that attend the Prince his highnes, and 
the rest of his Ma:ts Royall Children in Chamber, 
Household, and Stable 1641,’ f. 15. 

*See below. 
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further ‘ purge’ of 1645. That she was 
courageously loyal is proved by her com- 
plicity in the abortive scheme already men- 
tioned. Luckily for herself and for the Royal 
children ‘it was never found out that she 
had any part in that design. ... But upon 
the first notice he [the Duke] had that the 
business was discover’d, he gave the Cypher 

. into the keeping of Mrs. Kilvert, desir- 
ing her to hide it in some such part of the 
house, as was agreed betwixt them, that 
he [sic] might be in his power to recover 
it again, tho’ she herself shou’d be sent 
away. James, menaced with the Tower, 
steadfastly shielded his helpers. 

So Margaret was there to support Eliza- 
beth through the terrible ordeal of January, 
1649. Nevertheless, barely a fortnight after 
her father’s execution, the Princess, who in 
December, 1643, had been ‘ very miserable’ 
at the idea of the drastic upheaval in her 
entourage contemplated by the Commons 
and had pluckily appealed to the Lords 
against it,’ was threatened with the imminent 
removal of Mrs. Kilvert and all the rest 
of her servants. On this occasion she 
appealed for intervention to her cousin the 
Elector Palatine, pathetically urging that her 
old friend’s departure ‘would be a very 
great los to mee at this time especialy ’ and 
that ‘it will afflict mee to part with her.”° 
It is indeed easy to understand how Eliza- 
beth must have clung to one who had been 
with her ever since she could remember, 
and who not only provided an element of 
continuity through all vicissitudes of 
guardianship but a precious link with the 
golden days before the War. The blow, how- 
ever, was averted until June, a date which 
I was unable in 1926 to fix with certainty, 
but which is established by a document pre- 
served among the Domestic State Papers. 
This is the petition, dated 19 April, 
1655,"' of: 

‘Susan Fulcher, Mary [sic] Kilvert, Marg. 
Kinkid, Mary Morley, Jas. Burrell, and 
Malcolm Carter, servants of the late 
King’s children, to Council. We are the 
ancientest servants of the children, and 
attended them under several governors, 
by Parliament’s order, till they were 
settled under the Countess of Leicester, 
when we were dismissed.’ 


: ® Journals of the House of Lords, vol. vi, p. 341. 
Karl Hauck. Die Briefe der Kinder des 


Winterkonies p. 33 (1908). 
"Calendar, 1655, p. 133. 
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It was on 14 June, 1649, that Elizabeth and 
her little brother, Henry, Duke of 
Gloucester, were removed to Penshurst. 

To the sorrow of parting from her stricken 
young mistress there was soon added to 
Mrs. Kilvert the loss of her husband, who 
died suddenly in December, 1649. Her lot 
during the next few years was a harsh one, 
as the remainder of the petition eloquently 
testifies : 


‘We then applied to Parliament for pen- 
sions, as allowed to the rest of our fellow 
servants, and his Highness, before the 
expedition to Scotland, promised to assist 
us. On our petition the Revenue Com- 
mittee ordered us a small sum for our 
relief, but for 4 years we have had nothing, 
and are forced to earn our bread by hard 
labour. We beg to be settled like the rest 
of the servants.’ 
On 17 August the Council allowed ‘ Marg.’ 
Kilvert and the other five—Burrell and 
Carter had only been footmen—a paltry £5 
apiece.” 

It is possible that Margaret Kilvert went 
abroad in 1656. On 28 August of that year 
a pass was issued to a ‘Mrs. Kilvert, a 
man and maid, to Flanders."** This Mrs. 
Kilvert was certainly the ‘lady from Kent’ 
who was reported by a spy of Cromwell's 
in January 1657 to have come to Bruges 
‘two days before Michaelmas . . . ; he 
[the informant] heard her called by the name 
of Madame Kilvert, and believed she 
belonged to the Duchess of Rich{mond] and 
that she brought bills for money, as well 
as letters."* Whether ‘Madame Kilvert’ is 
to be identified with Margaret Kilvert or 
not, the latter must not be confused with 
another Royalist Mrs. Kilvert. who was 
living in Holland during the Common- 
wealth."> She was Jane, wife of Robert 
Kilvert, a merchant of Rotterdam, as her 
petition of 1660 among the Domestic State 
Paners’® makes plain. 

With the Restoration brighter days 
dawned for Margaret Kilvert. In May. 
1661, she obtained the lease of Longwood 
Warren in Hampshire, ‘nart of _ the 
possession of the Bishop of Winchester,’ for 
which she petitioned ‘in lieu of arrears due 


2 Thid., n. 607. 
* Thid., 1656-7, 0. 583. x 
236. alendar of Clarendon State Papers, vol. ii, 


'’ See H.M.C.. Bath MSS., ome ii. 
“Calendar, 1660-1, p. 255 


he 











a1. iii, 
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to her for long service,’ pleading that her 
brother (Dr. Duppa had been translated to 
Winchester in 1660) had granted her the 
reversion..” Bishop Duppa and his widow 
also remembered Margaret in their wills 
(dated respectively 1661 and 1664). Best 
of all, the Duke of York, mindful of this 
faithful friend of himself and his dead sister, 
gave her the post, old though she now was, 
of under-governess, with a salary of £120 
a year, to his children,’* an interesting link 
between two generations of the Royal 
family. Further, in January, 1672/3 she 
received £200 under the Royal sign manual 
as Royal bounty.'® In 1664 she was living 
in the parish of St. Martin-in-the-Fields,”° 
probably in the house owned by her late 
husband in St. Martin’s Lane, and in this 
parish she died in 1674/5. The entry of 
her burial in the registers runs: ‘6 March 
Margareta Kilveart, mulier in Ecclesia.” 
Richard and Margaret Kilvert’s son 
Robert matriculated in 1637 aged sixteen at 
Christ Church, Oxford, of which his uncle 
Brian Duppa was then dean. About 1640 
he was appointed a quarter waiter in the 
Royal household, and he ‘served and 
suffered in the King’s cause in the late wars,’ 
as we learn from a petition, supported by 
his uncle the bishop, which he presented to 
Charles II in August, 1660.7? One daughter, 
Jane Smith, was a goddaughter of Mrs. 
Duppa; another was Margaret Thornton; 
and I think that a Mrs. Jackson who figures 
in Bishop Duppa’s will, was a_ third. 
Possibly this last was wife of the ‘ Jacke- 
son’ mentioned in Princess Elizabeth’s 
letter to Mrs. Kilvert of 29 June [1649]?? 
to whom she wished on his dismissal ‘ good 
fortune in the world for yor sake as well 
as his own.”* = MARGARET R. TOYNBEE. 
" Ibid., pp. 416-17 and 605, and Calendar of 
Treasury Books, vol. i, 1660-7, pp. 111 and 222. 
“See Angliae Notitia for 1669 to 1674. 
“om of Treasury Books, vol. iv, 1672-5, 


p. 44. 

* Index to the Act Books of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury, 1663-1859, part i, p. 490 (1929). 
bt o lendar of D tic State Papers, 1660-1, 


"H.M.C., Pepys MSS., 
Cambridge, pp. 258-9. 

In January 1651/2 Mrs. Kilvert was one of 
four witnesses examined by the Committee of 
Obstructions about a jewel left by Elizabeth to 
Lady Leicester (HMC. Portland MSS., vol. i, 
P. 626: transcript in Cambridge University Library, 
MS. Mm. 1.46, Baker 35, pp. 186-7). A photo- 
stat of the latter has not reached me in time to 
state here whether the document throws further 
light on Margaret Kilvert. 





Magdalene College, 
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THE HERALDIC ROUNDEL OR 
ROTUND 


(Continued from page 356) 


GOME may wonder that I have not named 

fountains among the particoloured 
roundels. According to all modern writers 
these should be barry wavy argent and azure, 
but that is a comparatively late innovation. 
The medieval fountain was white and was 
only to be distinguished from a “ plate” by 
having its surface rippled with several wavy 
black lines, which might run in any direc- 
tion. The few examples which I have noted 
in medieval rolls are all so represented and 
that is how the charge is depicted in the 
early treatises. In both versions of the 
Tractatus de Armis the blazon is “ fontes 
de argento, Gallice fonteyns d’argent ”,’ but 
Upton (p. 241) says that it is needless to 
name the tincture of a fountain “ quia fontes 
sunt semper albi coloris ”’, a statement which 
The Boke of St. Albans explains by adding 
that “they represent the colowre of the 
water of a well the wich is white ” (fo. 77v.) 
Sir Henry Spelman (c. 1564-1641) also says 
that fountains are white but he adds that 
they are marked with wavy lines, “ albi 
undulatis lineolis transcripti”.? A modern 
Swiss writer, C. A. Bugnion, drew attention 
to the fact that Upton’s example sets the 
white fountains on a gold field and he sug- 
gested that this was deliberate, to show that 
the fountains are proper, not argent.’ This 
is ingenious but hardly convincing. 

The best known fountains are those in the 
arms of Stourton, where they stand for a 
group of six springs which in Leland’s day 
straddled the boundary of Stourton Park at 
a place known as Six Wells Bottom. The 
coat, Sable, a bend or between six fountains, 
is tricked in the Rouen Roll about 1410. In 
Bowyer’s Book, c. 1445, the charges are 
blazoned “ founteyns silver” and are drawn 
as white roundels crossed bendways by three 
wavy black lines. In Peter Le Neve’s Book, 
however, (fo. 127) although still marked 
with the wavy black lines they are blotched 
with light blue. That roll was painted at 
the end of the 15th century and it seems to 


* Jones, op. cit. pp. 139, 191. 

* Aspilogia p. 114; printed by Bysshe in the same 
volume with Upton and the Tractatus. The Aspi- 
logia is supposed to have been written when Sir 
Henry was a very young man. 

*“ La Fontaine” in Archives héraldiques suisses 
vol. 8, 1894, p. 234. 
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be the first to introduce blue into the foun- 
tain. However, soon after that a fine vellum 
manuscript in the College of Arms, painted 
early in the 16th century and known as 
Prince Arthur’s Book, depicts the Stourton 
roundels as white crossed with four to six 
wavy blue barrulets. From that it was but 
a step to the modern undy of six pieces 
argent and azure. 

Although the Stourton examples are the 
only medieval fountains which I have noted 
the charge, which is occasionally blazoned 
well or syke, is in sundry post-medieval 
coats. Usually it is allusive as in the arms 
of Burne (Gules, three fountains and a chief 
nebuly or), Sykes (Argent, a chevron sable 
between three fountains), Waterhouse 
(Gules, three fountains) and Wells (Azure, 
three fountains). So too in the modern 
grants to the boroughs of Tunbridge Wells 
and Buxton, and in the arms of the sees of 
Southwell and Derby, the latter a modern 
diocese carved out of Southwell and Lich- 
field. No such allusion is, however, apparent 
in the coats of Cust (Ermine, on a sable 
chevron three fountains) and Themilton 
(Argent, three fountains undy argent and 
vert). This last coat is remarkable in that 
the fountains are green and white instead 
of the normal blue and white. Another 
variant may be seen in the shield devised 
in 1934 for the Anglo-Ecuadorean Oil Com- 
pany’s “camp” at Ancén in Ecuador. This 
is Sable, three oil-wells proper. The wells 
are represented as roundels undy of gold 
and green and anyone who has seen one of 
the pits into which the crude oil seeps in 
one part of the oil-field will relish that 
colouring. 

On the continent a single fountain has 
been borne since the beginning of the 17th 
century by the family of Bugnion, of 
Lausanne. It is a canting charge, bugnon 
or bugnyon meaning a spring or marsh in 
the old vaudois dialect. The charge is pecu- 
liar alike in its colouring and in its design. 
The usual form of the arms is Azure, a 
roundel undy argent and gules fimbriated 
argent, but a cadet branch in the 18th cen- 
tury bore Argent, a roundel undy argent and 
vert fimbriated sable.‘ More recently the 
roundel has been coloured white and blue, 
a version which the late Dr. D. L. Galbreath, 
F.S.A., blazoned: D’azur a la fontaine 
d’argent, c’est A dire a l’anneau d'argent 


“C. A. Bugnion, op. cit. p. 241. 
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renfermant trois devises ondées du méme, 
That seems to be the only continental 
example of a fountain in any way resemb- 
ling the modern English charge. On the 
other hand, considering that the English 
fountain was originally white it is perhaps 
not over-hardy to regard as such the silver 
roundels borne by the family of Fontaine- 
Baquetot in France (Gules, three roundels 
argent)® and by Locher in Berne (Per bend 
argent and gules, on a bend azure three 
roundels argent).’ It may be too that the 
bezants borne by the Breton family of de la 
Fontaine (Azure, a chevron or between three 
bezants) were originally fountains. 

Nevertheless although French armory 
ignores the English fountain it has ‘n 
revenge a somewhat similar charge unknown 
in this country, the vivier or fish-stew. This 
is represented as a blue roundel rimmed with 
green and is borne by de Viviers-le Branan- 
sitre, Argent, three viviers. Palliot says 
nothing of this charge in its alphabetical 
order but he cites the coat as an example 
of canting arms.* 

In the tables at the beginning of this paper 
I have quoted no source earlier than the 
Matthew Paris shields of about 1244, but 
in fact the use of the roundel in armory goes 
back at least seventy years before that for 
the three roundels of Boulogne and Cour- 
tenay, red on gold in both cases, appear on 
the seal of Gérard comte de Boulogne before 
1181 and on that of Pierre de Courtenay in 
1184. The roundel must therefore be rated 
among the very early armorial charges. In 
a paper on “ The Bayeux Tapestry Banners 
and the earliest heraldic charges” G. J. 
French commented on the frequency of 
roundels on the Bayeux banners and, allud- 
ing to the pre-Christian use of a circle as 
symbol of eternity, he concluded that the 
heraldic roundel was religious in origin and 
that when used in threes it symbolizes the 
Trinity.° This is interesting as Sylvanus 
Morgan, the “rhapsodical” and “ whimsi- 
cal”, also saw the roundel as symbol of 
eternity.’° The fountain on the other hand 
is said in the Tractatus to signify prudencia 

* Armorial Vaudois, vol. 1, Baugy-sur-Clarens, 
1934, p. 88 and Pl. X. 

* Navarre Roll Nos. 339, 340. 

’ Wappenbuch der Stadt Bern, Bern, 1932, Pl. 45. 

* Pierre Palliot, La vraie et parfaite science des 
armoiries, Paris, 1660, p. 65, no. xxxvi; facsimile 
edition Paris, 1895. 


* Royal Archaeological Association Journal, vol. 
XIII, p. 122 seq. 
‘© The Sphere of Gentry, 1661, book 1, p. 16. 
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(intelligence, or perhaps caution),’’ whilst 
Spelman regarded it as the symbol of abun- 
dance and fertility, copiam et ubertatem.”” 

Considering how much of its terminology 
English armory owes to France this study 
would be incomplete without a reference to 
the practice in the latter country. For the 
following notes I am largely indebted to that 
great student of French medieval armory, 
Dr. Paul Adam-Even. 

French armorists of the Middle Ages knew 
three terms for the roundel, besant, torteau 
and gasteau or gastelet. The besant is always 
of metal, either gold or silver, the only 
exception to this rule being Froissart’s use 
of besants de gueules, In practice the tor- 
teau and gasteau may be of metal but they 
are more often of colour and the treatises 
say that they are always of colour. “ L’ordre 
des Hérauts” for example, a 15th century 
manuscript treatise in the library at Carpen- 
tras says that “‘ besans se fait de metal, tour- 
teau ou gasteau—c’est le méme chose— 
doivent étre de couleur et représentent le 
pain de quoi on consacre le Corps de Nostre 
Seigneur”. Gasteau, is not found in any 
of the medieval armorials but its diminutive 
gastelet is in that of Navarre Herald, c. 
1370.° It is not used in modern French 
armory. 

“Le tournoiement Antéchrist”, written 
about 1234 by Huon de Mery, uses both 
besant and torteau. So too the armorials 
Bigot, Chifflet-Prinet, Navarre and d’Urfé 
(14th century). Bigot, c. 1254, uses besante, 
besande or besans eleven times and tortiax 
twice, thus : — 


besant or 6 times tourteau argent once 
» argent 5 ,, » gules - 


Chifflet-Pinet, c. 1290, shews no such pre- 
ponderance of bezants, a term which it only 
Uses as an adjective: 


besanted’or twice tourtiaux d’or 
»  d’argent once 


twice 
a de gheules ,, 


The Armorial de Navarre, c. 1370, is a much 
longer collection, with over 1500 entries. It 
uses besant and besanté, gastelet and tour- 
teau or torteau, thus: 


" Jones, op. cit. pp. 139, 191; ed. Bysshe p. 40. 

Ed. Bysshe p. 4 . ® 
For particulars of this and the other French 

rolls which have been printed see Dr. Adam-Even’s 

Catalogue des Armoriaux francais imprimés ” in 

the ro Revue héraldique, new series, vol. I, 
»p. 19, 
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besanté d’or 11 = gastelet d’or 3 
besant d’or 4 
besanté d’argent 9 
24 3 
tourteau de gueules 9 
- d’argent 6 
» dor 6 
“a noirs 5 
ea d’hermines 3 
” vers [vair] 1 
30 


The Turin roll of c. 1312 and Jacques de 
Henricourt (ob. 1401)'* eschew besant, the 
former using torteau and the latter tortelet 
alike for colour and metal. The armorial 
of Vermandois Herald, a version (unprinted) 
in 15th century blazon of a 13th century 
roll, uses the adjective besanté but not the 
noun besant; its tourteaux are of gold, silver 
sable and gules. 

The appearance of roundels of ermine and 
vair in the Navarre roll may be noted. In 
view of the similarity between early render- 
ings of vair and barry wavy one might be 
tempted to regard Navarre’s tourteaulx vers 
as fountains,’> but against that we must 
remember that blue does not seem to have 
been introduced into the English fountain 
for a century or so after Navarre compiled 
his armorial. 

Apart from Navarre’s use of gastelet the 
other terms given in the English text-books 
are unknown to French armory until near 
the end of the 16th century and even then 
they do not appear outside the text-books. 
Le Blason des Armoiries of Hierome de Bara 
was published in 1579. On page 42 (I quote 
from the 1581 edition) he says that 
“BESANS doivent estre tous ronds, & 
tousiours entiers, & de metal. TORTEAUX, 
sont pareillement ronds & entiers, mais de 
couleurs:en quoy est seulement la difference 
des deux, car tous besans sont de metal, 
scavoir est d’or ou d’argent, & tous torteaux 
sont de couleurs”. So far he is in agree- 
ment with the practice, but he then goes on 
as follows: —‘‘ Or outre ce que je viens de 


‘* Le Miroir des Nobles de Hesbaye. The latest 
and best edition is that of C. de Borman, published 
by the Académie Royale de Belgique, Commission 
royale d’histoire, 2 vols., 1910 and 1925. 

** The coat in question is that of Robert de 
Nursent, No. 489: de gueules 4 deux fesses d’or a 
trois tourteaulx vers ou chief. 
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dire apres les anciens, & ceux qui ont parlé 
des armoiries, il y a quelques nations qui en 
ont de sept sortes davantage (qui avec ces 
deux cy dessus mentionnez font neuf en nom- 
bre) ausquels ils observent ce qu’avons dit, 
qui est d’estre ronds & entiers, & desquels 
toutesfois ils ne nomment en blasonnant le 
metal ou couleur qu’ils doivent estre, d’au- 
tant que le nom qu’ils leur ont imposé les 
signifie. Le premier qui est d’argent ils nom- 
ment PLATES: le second qui est de sable, 
OGOESSES: le troisieme qui est d’azur, 
HEURTES : le quatrieme qui est de syn- 
ople, POMMES: le cinquieme qui est de 
pourpre, GULPES: le sixieme qui est 
orengé ou tanné, ORANGES; le septieme 
qui est de sanguin ou lacque, GUSES”. 
This comes straight from Gerard Legh. The 
proof is that Bara lists oranges and guses 
although he says nothing of tawny and san- 
guine in his section on the tinctures (p. 9). 
From Bara these terms were copied by 
Louvan Geliot’* and his disciple Palliot (op. 
cit.) and by some later writers, a new term, 
volet, being added as an alternative to 
pomme. The fact that all these authors 
write ogoesse, instead of ogress, proves that 
they copied from Bara. These terms are not 
found in any armorial, nor are they given 
by Menestrier, Pére Anselme or Gastelier 
de la Tour. They were rejected by Vulson 
de la Colombiére as already said, and Le 
Laboureur is just as scathing : —“ Je ne vous 
diray rien”, he writes, “des Guses, Heurtes, 
Ogoésses, Volets, Gulpes et Plates de Gelliot, 
sinon que ce sont des termes barbares que je 
ne vois point dans la pratique, et ne scaurois 
deviner d’ot il les auroit pris. Je les luy 
laisse donc de bon coeur et me contente de 
nos Besants et Tourteaux, qui sont plus 
connus et usitez”.’’ On that sound and 
sensible note I would have closed, but it still 
remains to mention one bootless refinement 
due to Geliot or someone of like kidney. 
The use of separate terms for roundels of 
metal and of colour may pass, but to say 
that a particoloured roundel must be called 
besant-tourteau or tourteau-besant according 
as the field in which it lies is of colour or 
metal is sheer stupidity. 


H. STANFORD LONDON. 
** Indice Armorial, Paris, 1635, p. 347. 


™ Discours de l’Origine des Armes, Lyon, 1658, 
p. 225. 
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PLAYING ON NAMES 


HAS it ever occurred to my readers to 

essay playing on their own respective 
surnames? It can be a most fascinating 
occupation. 

Often, of course, one sees such a play in 
family mottoes. For instance, the motto of 
Onslow:—* Festina lente.” Again, that 
beautiful instance of Vernon:—“ Ver non 
semper viret, sed Vernon semper viret.” 

With that for Horton I am naturally more 
intimately concerned. The Crest shows: In 
front of two claymores saltirewise proper, 
a spear erect argent, the whole encircled by 
an antique crown or; originating in con- 
nexion with the Anglo-Scottish War of 1327, 
which ended in that self-same year with the 
Treaty of Northampton whereby the 
Independence of Scotland was finally and 
completely recognized by England. The 
motto appertaining thereto is “ Haut on 
aspire”; whence three separate meanings; 
High one aspires, or Horton aspires, or 
Horton a spear. 

But, at the moment, I am thinking less 
of mottoes than of other play. May I give 
an illustration, prefacing it only with the 
statement that “Horton” is the name by 
which my friends at the Bar and in other 
walks of life have throughout, almost 
universally, known and addressed me. 

In July, 1918, my friend the late Sir Ernest 
Wild, K.C., not yet then Recorder of Lon- 
don, had been leading me in a series of 
heavy criminal cases at Lewes Assize, and, 
after these were over, I wrote advising him 
to get away for a much needed rest. | 
sorely needed the like myself, but my own 
work at the Assize was by no means yet 
finished, as there was still the civil work to 
be dealt with. 

His reply came by return of post: 
“ Physician, heal thyself,” which, as I need 
hardly remind my readers, comes from 
St. Luke, iv, 23. 

To such reply there could be, and was, but 
one answer, which I at once sent to him 
Remembering that St. Luke would not have 
replied in English, I replied in Greek Iambic 
metre (with airov to represent ‘ Horton”): 
latpos abrov avros éfiacerar; its exact 
meaning: “The Physician will himself 
(aitov) himself (aids) completely heal. 

I hope that many readers will follow suit. 
It cannot fail to bring pleasure to their 
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minds; and the summer holidays may afford 
an admirable opportunity. 


L. G. H. Horton-SMITH. 


THE EARLY REFERENCES TO 
JOHN DONNE 
(Continued from page 292) 


25. A manuscript (F. 4. 20) at Trinity 
College, Dublin, shown to me by Dr. 
H. W. Parke, the Librarian, contains a small 
collection of 17th-Century poems bound up 
with other matter. The poems are 
attributed to Sir John Davies, Corbet and 
others. On p. 12 of the collection is a long 
funerall Elegy on Kinge James by ‘J.B.’, 
and prefixed to it is J.B’s dedicatory (prose) 
letter ‘To the reverend, and learned Doctor 
Donne, Deane of St. Paules.’ In Sloane MS. 
1394, British Museum, there is another copy 
of the poem and the letter, in places almost 
illegible, and wanting some 18 lines of the 
poem; and here the letter is signed ‘ James 
Barrye.” The only likely-looking person of 
that name whom I have come across is, 
not unnaturally, one the most famous. James 
Barry, son of Richard Barry, alderman of 
Dublin, was born in 1603, graduated B.A. 
in the summer of 1621, and immediately went 
to London, where he was admitted to 
Lincoln’s Inn on 11th July, four months 
before Donne left his Readership there to 
become Dean. Barry took his M.A. at 
Trinity, 1624, and became Recorder of the 
City of Dublin and (6th October, 1629) 
King’s Serjeant; he was made second Baron 
of the Exchequer in 1634, was knighted in 
1640, and was created Chief Justice in 1660 
and Baron Santry in 1660/1; he died on 
February 9th, 1672/3 (See D.N.B., and Burt- 
chaell and Sadleir: Alumni Dublinenses). It 
seems impossible to prove the identification 
Suggested above, but it is at least probable 
that the young Barry, coming fresh to Lin- 
coln’s Inn when Donne was near the height 
of his fame, should interest himself in 
Donne’s work, and become one of his 
admirers. It is certain that the author of 
the elegy is an Irishman and a Loyalist; 
and it seems to me a young man’s poem. 
The dedication runs as follows: ‘Sr It is 
Not out of an opinion of any worth in this 
Poore trifle of mine, that I presume to make 
choise of you for my Patrone. It is because 
lassure my selfe, that any thinge that lookes 
like perfume, or spice, bestowed upon the 
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imbalminge of the memory of your gracious 
Master cannot but be most welcome, and 
acceptable to you. It might have beene 
enough that my owne privat devotions 
could beare wittnesse wth me of my true 
sorrowe for the losse of his sacred Matie, 
but the example of God himselfe, is more 
then a commaundment, and he when a good 
Kinge of Judah dyed, vouchafed to discend 
so lowe, as to be the author of his Epitaph, 
for if we may believe St. Jerome, the Lamen- 
tations of Jeremy were a funerall Elegy, 
upon the death of the Kinge Josias. Havinge 
such a coppy to write after, I could not hold 
my handes till I had finished this, wch (as 
it is) I lay at your feete, wth his hand, and 
hart whoe honours, and admires you.’ The 
poem (which begins ‘ Whoe cannot write an 
Elegy, or not singe’) is a poor performance, 
which, however, pays to Donne the sincerest 
form of flattery, in such lines as: 


Let his death teach us what a sea of glasse 
This whole worlde is, since he our joye, whoe was 
The Soule of it is fled... 

. . . whoe lookes 
Into those ragges in print, wch we call bookes, 
Shall see, that he was the originall, 
And they but coppeys, he inform’d them all. 
. . . Had he heard him speake, whoe wisht to 

heare 

Divine St Paule, he would at once inferre 
He were the Paule, and so conclude, that all 
His writings should be held Canonicall. 

. - . let this be parte 
Of his just tribute, whoe could wishe to bee 
A Chapman, or a Silvester to thee. 


Some support to the hypothesis that the 
author of these lines was the future Baron 
Santry is lent by the fact that the poem 
immediately after this in the Trinity MS., 
also signed ‘J. B.’ and written in at the 
same time, is a funeral elegy on Christopher 
Herrys, an advocate of his country in Par- 
liament, as the poem describes him. Who- 
ever James Barry was, however, his poem 
and letter increase our knowledge of the 
nature and extent of Donne’s influence. 
26. Professor F. P. Wilson kindly allows 
me to mention here his discovery of a refer- 
ence to Donne in a book of epigrams, 
Quodlibets . . . , 1628, by Robert Hayman. 


Hayman’s career is described in the D.N.B.; 
he went from Oxford, after graduating in 
1596, to Lincoln’s Inn, and spent much 
time abroad, especially as governor of ‘ the 
plantation of Harbor-Grace in Bristol-hope 
in Britaniola, anciently called Newfound- 
land ’; he had a considerable, but undeserved, 
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reputation for his poetic talent. In Quod- 
libets he has epigrams addressed to William 
Hakewill, Sir Nicholas Smith, Burton, Dray- 
ton, Wither, Jonson and others, and, imme- 
diately after one to Joseph Hall, this rather 
wretched epigram (Book iv, No. 9, pp. 58-9) 
‘To the Reverend and divinely witty, John 
Dun, Doctor in Divinity, Deane of Saint 
Pauls, London’: 

As my John Owen Seneca did praise, 

So might I for you a like pillar raise, 

His Epigrams did nothing want but verse; 

You can yours (if you list) that way rehearse: 

His were neat, fine, divine morality ; 

But yours, pure, faithfull, true Divinity. 

27. In 1630 Constantine Huyghens wrote 
a letter (Grierson, Poems, II, 1xxvii-viii) to 
his friend, the poet Hooft, enclosing some 
translations of Donne’s lyrics made from 
one of the texts circulating in manuscript. 
A correspondent in Notes and Queries (Ser. 
3, VIII (1865), p. 538) mentions a reference 
to these and later translations of Huyghens 
in Martin Lluellyn’s Men-Miracles, 1646, in 
which ‘ J. B.” writes (A4r): 

Thus we climbe downwards, and advance as much 

As He that turn’d Donns Poems into Dutch. 

28. Another contributor (Ser. 9, VII 
(1901), pp. 183-4) adds several other later 
references to Donne which may not all be 
generally known. The more important are: 
Sir Lucius Cary ... His Discourse of Infalli- 
bility . . . (1651), p. 107, where ll. 41-2 of 
Donne’s 2nd Satire are misquoted, and 
‘Dr. D. is printed in the margin; Edmund 
Gayton Pleasant Notes upon Don Quixot, 
1654, mentions Hilliard and quotes The 
Storme, ll. 3-5 (He had got as far, at any 
rate, as the printer’s letter ‘To the Under- 
standers’, if he used an edition before that 
of 1650); Francis Osborn, Advice to a Son, 
1656, gives a reason (‘ mending’ the copy 
‘his Master hath set him’) which made 
Egerton ‘the willinger to exchange incom- 
parable Dr. D. for the lesse sufficient, though 
in this more modest Mr. T. B.’ (The reference 
is also noted by L. I. Bredvold, TLS, 1924, 
p. 160); Joseph Walker, in the dedicatory 
epistle of his translation A Discourse upon 
Monsieur Pascalls Thoughts, 1688, remarks 
mysteriously, ‘I desire as Dr Donn did, to 
swim like a Fish, quietly to my Long 
Home’; and Edward Brown in his transla- 
tion, Letters of the Reverend Father Paul 
(Sarpi), 1693, has two references to Pseudo- 
Martyr (pp. ix, cxv). One may also recall 
two references discovered by Mr. John 
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Sparrow (TLS, 30.3.46, p. 151): Joseph Hall, 
in The Remedy of Prophanenesse . . . , 1637, 
p. 247, writes that ‘it was the motto of that 
witty and learned Doctor Donne, the late 
Deane of Paules, which I have seene, more 
then once, written in Spanish with his owne 
hand, Blessed bee God that hee is God, 
divinely like himselfe:’ and Donne’s name 
appears amongst those purchasers of John 
Minsheu’s Guide into the Tongues (1617) 
listed in some copies of the book as having 
received a copy. 


29. Donne’s death evoked an exception- 
ally large number of tributes, printed by 
Sir Herbert Grierson in his edition of the 
poems (Vol. I). Other later references to 
Donne, more important for the student of 
literary taste than for an understanding of 
Donne’s literary activities and of his con- 
temporary reputation, are gathered together 
in one, or all, of the following: R. G. 
Moulton, Library of Literary Criticism 
(1910), pp. 710-19; A. H. Nethercot, ‘ The 
Reputation of the “ Metaphysical Poets” in 
the 17th Century’, JEGP, XXIII (1924), 
pp. 173-198; and Dr. G. L. Keynes A Biblio- 
graphy of John Donne, 2nd. edn., 1932. 
Such references are very numerous, and 
those so far collected may easily be added 
to. For example, Joshua Poole’s posthu- 
mously published The English Parnassus ... 
1657, is a thesaurus of epithets, phrases and 
passages, arranged under subjects in alpha- 
betical order, and culled from many sources, 
of which one is Dunns Poems (p. 42). Donne 
provides illustrations for several subjects, 
including ‘Amaz'd’, ‘Brain’, ‘ Elephant’, 
‘Goodly’, ‘Noah’s Ark’, ‘Strange’ and 
‘Tempest’ (‘v. Dunnes storm.’); the lines 
are not always accurately quoted. Another 
curious reference occurs in the ‘ Address to 
the Reader’ prefixed to Sportive Wit: The 
Muses Merriment . . ., 1656, where the writer, 
disapproving of pamphlets and such ‘ surrep- 
titious Editions’ as sources for miscellanies, 
says that ‘we shall see Ballads inserted 
shortly, to as much dishonour of our English 
Wit, as if Don’s Poems were turned into 
Dutch’, a statement that seems to be an 
ignorant adaptation of the lines quoted 
above (No. 27). The book contains, as 4 
welcome relief from the large doses of scurti- 
lous and salacious matter, Drayton’s Epistle 
to Reynolds (mentioned in No. 23 above); 
and the publisher follows a fairly usual 
custom of the time in appending a catalogue 
of books for sale. 
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30. In another such catalogue, or 
‘Nomenclator’, of theological works, at 
the end of The Preacher or the Art and 
Method of Preaching .. . by William Chap- 
pell, Bishop of Cork (1656), is a list of 
‘Blaborate Sermons’ which includes the 
names of Andrewes, Perkins, Sanderson, 
Jeremy Taylor and ‘Dr Donn’. The 
Catalogue of the most vendible Books in 
England ... , published by the enterprising 
and cultured Newcastle bookseller William 
London in 1657, lists some of Donne’s 
works: ‘Dr Donn’ leads off the ‘Ds’ in 
the longest list, of ‘ Divinity Books Alpha- 
betically digested’, with ‘ Eighty Sermons’, 
‘Essayes in Divinity’ and ‘Six Sermons 
before his Majesty’ (M2r); under ‘ History 
with other Pieces of Humane Learning Inter- 
mixed’ is ‘Dr Donn. Paradoxes, Problems, 
Essayes, Characters, Epigrams; translated by 
Dr Maine, with Ignatius his Conclave 120’ 
(V2v); under ‘ Poems’ is Dr Donne. Poems. 
80° (Ee4v); and under ‘ Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin Books’ is ‘D. Donn Fasciculus Poem- 
atum et Epigrammatum Miscelaneorum 120’ 
(Ggr). Of these items, the Paradoxes... etc. 
were printed by direction of John Donne the 
younger in 1652; and the Fasciculus is men- 
tioned in the Stationers’ Register on 10th 
July, 1653, as having been licensed on March 
15, 1650. (London’s entry, and that in the 
publisher Moseley’s Catalogue recorded by 
Dr. Keynes, Bibliography, p. 57 n., furnish 
the only evidence that this volume of Latin 
poems, falsely attributed to Donne, was ever 
actually published as a single book.) In T. 
Cotes’s ‘Catalogue of Certaine Bookes, 
Which have beene published, and (by 
Authoritie) Printed in England, both in 
Latine and English, since the year 1626. 
untill November this present yeare 1631. 
Now published for supply since the inter- 
mission of the English Catalogue, with inten- 
tion hereafter to publish it exactly every 
yeare. 1631.’, there is recorded ‘A Sermon 
of Commemoration of the Lady Danvers, 
late wife of Sr. John Danvers . . . by John 
Donne, Deane of Saint Pauls, London ... . in 
12’ (published 1627), and also ‘ Polydoron ’ 
by John ‘Donne’ or Done (1631). In 
1627. appeared Auctarium  Bibliothecae 
Edinburgenae, sive Catalogus Librorum 
quos Guilielmus Drummondus ab Haw- 
thornden Bibliothecae D.D.Q. Anno, 1627 
Edinburgi ..., which shows that Drummond 
gave to the University a copy of Donne’s 

First Sermon preached to King Charles . . . 


1625’ (which is still in the Library Cata- 
logue), and separate MS copies of ‘A 
Satyre’ and ‘An Hymne to the Saints, and 
Marquis Hamilton’, the latter copied less 
than two years after its composition; unfor- 
tunately, as I am informed by the Keeper 
of Manuscripts, Mr. C. P. Findlayson, the 
MSS are now lost from the Library. The 
first reference to a work of Donne in any 
17th-Century catalogue occurs in W. Jag- 
gard’s Catalogue ‘of such English Bookes, 
as lately have bene, and now are in Printing 
for Publication from the ninth day of 
October, 1618. untill Easter Terme, next 
ensuing . . .’, 1618, where, under the heading 
Controversie is listed ‘ The Pseudomartyr, by 
John Donne Doctor of Divinity, printed for 
Walter Burre, 4. I owe my knowledge of 
the existence of most of the above catalogues 
to Professor F. P. Wilson. 

The references listed in the second part of 
this investigation chiefly show the parallel 
rise in Donne’s fame as poet and divine. On 
the whole, his printed poems, and of the 
unprinted work (before 1633), the satires 
and epigrams, seem to have been most widely 
known to the casual reader; but poetry- 
lovers had, by the time of Donne’s death, 
managed to collect nearly all his poetical 
pieces. We see him sought by young men 
of ambition as patron, and adopted as a 
model by good poets and bad alike. The 
most general impression left by the early 
references to Donne is that of the powerful 
impact of his personality and of his art in a 
period remarkable for striking and indivi- 
dual personalities, and for great if sometimes 
imperfect artists. It is all the more sur- 
prising, and indeed disappointing, that infor- 
mation about so many points that interest 
the modern reader of Donne should be 
comparatively so meagre. Ww MiraaTE. 


SHAKESPEARE’S “ LINCOLNSHIRE 
BAGPIPE ” 


ROM the neglect of recent commentators, 

it is apparent that there is still no 

unanimity over the interpretation of Fal- 

staff’s ‘‘ Lincolnshire bagpipe ” in J Henry IV 
(I, ii. 86). 

Most commentators and editors like 

O. J. Campbell,’ J. Dover Wilson,? G. L. Kit- 


* The Living Shakespeare, 1949, p. 370. 
* Cambridge Shakespeare, 1946, p. 121. 
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tredge,*® Neilson and Hill,* J. B. Hemingway,° 
Moorman and Tilley, W. J. Rolfe,’ and 
H. N. Hudson,‘ either write briefly of the 
sound and popularity of the bagpipe or 
make no comment at all. The glossaries of 
Nares, Schmidt, O’Connor, Dyce-Littledale, 
Phinn, Onions, and Skeat and Mayhew are 
likewise either silent or similar in content 
to the cited editions. 

In the New Variorum Shakespeare 
J. B. Hemingway collected some references 
to other opinions but made no comment 
on them.’ Cowl and Morgan also cite 
various comments but refuse to come to 
a definite conclusion.’® Only the Henry 
Irving Shakespeare is dogmatic and insists 
that the musical instrument is definitely 
intended.” 

If we disregard the possibility of nescience 
of any other tradition on the part of the 
editors and glossarists, we must come to 
the conclusion that, overtly or tacitly, there 
is no doubt that a musical bagpipe is the 
only thing that Shakespeare had in mind 
when he wrote the line in question. 

In the 18th century, however, Shake- 
spearean commentators were not so certain. 
In the first Johnson-Steevens edition of 
1778” the latter made no comment on the 
bagpipe at all, but by 1793 he suspected 
that “the dull croak of a frog, one of the 
native musicians of that waterish county ” 
was intended.’* By 1803 Steevens had 
enlarged his note and added as “ vigorous 
support to my explanation” the testimony 
of Sir Joseph Banks to the effect that the 
frogs of Lincolnshire were still called 
“Boston [in Lincolnshire] waits.” 

But shortly thereafter, a reaction set in. 
Francis Douce wrote that: (1) Lincolnshire 
bagpipes were proverbial, (2) Fuller did not 
attempt to explain it. and (3) Ray (Proverbs) 
conjectured “that the Lincolnshire people 
may be fonder of this instrument than 
others." Boswell in addition noted that 


* Sixteen Plays, 1946, p. 550. 

* Shakespeare, 1942, p. 636. 

* Yale Shakespeare, 1936, p. 116. 

* Arden Shakespeare, (U.S.) 1917, p. 128. 

7 1885, p. 144. 

* Harvard Shakespeare, 1883, p. 18. 

® Philadelphia, 1936, p. 34. 

*° Arden Edition, Methuen, 1930, pp. 16-17. 

1890, III, p. 394. 

"2V, p. 26. 

* VIII, p. 377. 

The First Variorum, XI, p. 201. 

’ Cited by Boswell-Malone, Third Variorum 
Edition, 1821, XVI, p. 196. 
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Robert Armin’s Nest of Ninnies (1608) 
referred to “Christmas time, when. . , a 
noyse of Minstrells and a Lincolnshire bag. 
pipe was prepared; the minstrels for the 
great chamber, the bagpipe for the hall . , . 
for common dancing.”** 

In the years between 1867 and 1933 over 
a dozen notes appeared in Notes and 
Queries relative to the same problem. Ip 
1867 a writer suggested that the “hollow 
booming noise” of the bittern was meant,” 
but three weeks later a reply gave a passage 
from Michael Drayton’s Polyolbion (XXIII, 
266; XXV) testifying to the popularity of 
the bagpipe in Lincolnshire. Other local 
traditions insisting on the frog interpreta- 
tion were noted in 1875,’* and an interest- 
ing reference ten years later reminded 
readers that the Lincolnshire fenmen were 
often called “ yellow-bellies ” in allusion to 
their amphibious nature, and the colour of 
a frog’s belly.** The fact that frogs have 
been called “Cambridge Nightingales” is 
a parallel example in another shire.’ As 
late as 1933 Notes and Queries was still 
being questioned as to Lincolnshire bag- 
pipes, and of the six replies only one recalled 
that the frog might have been intended.” 

In summary then, the evidence in favour 
of Shakespeare’s “Lincolnshire bagpipe” 
being the musical instrument is, (1) that 
Fuller and Ray do not record the frog 
relationship, and (2) that in literature and 
tradition, the bagpipe was known to have 
been popular in the Lincolnshire region. 

Opposed to this evidence is the tradition, 
(1) that Lincolnshire bagpipes were meant 
to be frogs as Steevens and others had 
heard, (2) that parallel examples exist in 
“Cambridge nightingales” and “ Boston 
waits,” (3) that the frog was very plentiful 
in the vast fens of Lincolnshire,” and 
(4) that the croaking of frogs might be 
compared to a drone, even though the 
Oxford English Dictionary does not give 
this meaning. 


** Ibid., p. 197. 

' Third Series, XI, p. 171 (March 3). 

** Fifth Series, IV, p. 368 (Nov. 6) 

* Sixth Series, XII. p. 146 (August 22, 1885). 
F. Grose, Provincial Glossary, 1811, p. 193, makes 
it refer to eels. 

*° Eighth Series, II, p. 316 (October 15, 1892). 

*1CLIV, p. 450 (July 1); CLXV, pp. 48; 83-84 
(July 22 and August 5, 1933). 

7 An estimate in 1805 calculated that over 
200,000 acres of fens had already been drained; 
Victoria Historv . . . Lincoln, Ed. by William Page, 
1906, II, p. 516 
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Will a reading of the line in context give 
us a solution? Falstaff has said he was 
“as melancholy as a gib cat or a lugged 
bear,” and Prince Hal had continued the 
melancholy strain with the “old lion” and 
a “lover’s lute.” The figure is carried still 
further by Falstaff with his reference to 
“the drone of a Lincolnshire bagpipe,” and 
again the Prince re-enforced the melancholy 
idea with, ‘“ What sayest thou to a hare, 
or the melancholy of Moor-ditch? ” 

The key word is “melancholy,” as the 
gib-cat, lugged bear, old lion, lover’s lute, 
hare (traditionally melancholy and supposed 
to engender that feeling if eaten), and Moor- 
ditch well testify. Although the bagpipe 
itself was a merry instrument (Armin had 
it playing for a Christmas dance, and 
Drayton used it to accompany “a merry 
round”), to Shakespeare and others the 
drones (basepipes of the bagpipes) them- 
selves might well have sounded like the 
constant chorus of frogs. (Cf. Aristo- 
phanes?) It is therefore quite possible that 
the melancholy association presented itself 
because Shakespeare had the croaking of 
frogs—the famed Lincolnshire frogs—in 
mind, not the music. Or better yet, Shake- 
speare was thinking of both. 

Shakespeare’s mind was one that played 
with words and ideas easily; and very often 
the true meaning of a word can only be 
gleaned by examining it in context. For 
example, Malvolio interrupts the festivities 
in Twelfth Night (II, iii. 92ff) with “ Is there 
no respect of place, persons, nor time in 
you?” Sir Toby protested that they did 
keep time in their “catches,” to which 
Malvolio answered, “ Sir Toby, I must be 
round with you. . . .” Certainly “ round ” 
means frank, but in that context can we 
not say that Shakespeare was also playing, 
at Malvolio’s expense, with “round” as a 
synonym for catch? And is it not equally 
certain that the “ tongues ” (I, iii. 98) which 
Sir Andrew wished he had learned suggested 
tongs which Sir Toby said would curl Sir 
Andrew's hair? Shakespeare’s mind worked 
by association almost always. 

In the context of J Henry IV there is 
a quest for melancholy associations by both 
Falstaff and Prince Hal. The drone of the 
“Lincolnshire bagpipe "—if it did mean 
frogs to Shakespeare**—immediately sug- 
gested more Lincolnshire to him. The 


_ "And does not a healthy bullfrog suggest the 
image of a full bagpipe? 
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“hare” in the very next line was also plenti- 
ful in that county and the Encyclopedia 
Britannica (XIV, 147) still records the fact 
that rabbit snaring “was one of Lincoln- 
shire’s historic occupations.” To this we 
must add the associational idea of the fens 
of Lincolnshire with the fens of Moorfields. 
Although there undoubtedly were melan- 
choly hares close to London and frogs in 
the fens of Moorfields, their association with 
the Lincolnshire in the previous line seems 
to make inescapable the conclusion that 
when Shakespeare wrote the line in question 
he was thinking of the musical instrument 
as well as the monotonous croaking of the 
famed Lincolnshire frogs. 

Can a Lincolnshire reader come to our 
rescue? 

Louis MARDER. 
Brooklyn College. 


LINKS WITH SHAKESPEARE—VII 


JN June, 1940, a dealer in rare books and 

manuscripts, Mr. Alan Keen, discovered 
a copy of Hall’s Chronicles (4th issue 1550) 
amongst a bulk purchase of books he 
had recently made from a country-house 
library. On the page margins of the book 
over 400 annotations had been made in an 
Elizabethan or early Jacobean hand, and 
the names of two early owners or readers 
“Rychard Newport 6/Aprill/1565” and the 
Christian name “ Edward ” had been added. 

The first signature has been proved to 
be that of Sir Richard Newport of Eyton- 
on-Severn, Shropshire, and the “ Edward” 
may have been his friend Edward Herbert 
of Montgomery, Wales. 

From a careful examination of the 
annotations it appears possible that they 
were made by the poet Shakespeare, and 
those interested will find this matter fully 
discussed in The Times Literary Supple- 
ment, April-November, 1947, and in Moray 
McLaren’s book “By Me; a report upon 
the apparent discovery of some working 
notes of William Shakespeare in a 16th 
century book.” 

No reasonable explanation has so far been 
given to show how this book which had 
belonged to a _ 16th-century Shropshire 
gentleman could have come into the hands 
of the poet, and the purpose of this note, 
with the relationship table overleaf, is to 
provide a possible explanation. 
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Sir Richard Newport,of = 
Eyton-on-Severn, | 
Shropshire. | 

d. 1570. | 


Margaret, dr. 
Sir Thomas Bromley, of 
Wroxeter, Shropshire, 
Judge of the King’s Bench. 
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Edward Herbert, of = Elizabeth, dr. 
lack Hall, Matthew Price, of 
nr. Montgomery, Newtown, 
1513-1593. Montgomeryshire. 





Sir John Danvers, = Magdalen = Richard Herbert of 
the Regicide, 1568-1627. | of Montgomery Castle. 
1588-1655. Buried in d. 1596. 
Chelsea 
Parish Church. 
7 am, 3 drs. 
(1) | (4) F (6) 
Edward, George Herbert, Sir Henry Herbert, 
1st Lord Herbert Poet. Master of the Revels. 


of Cherbury. 
(1583-1648) 


In the last note of this series an attempt 
was made to identify the poet’s friend to 
whom the majority of the sonnets were 
addressed with William Hughes of Holt, 
Denbighshire, a grandson of Edward 
Hughes, Receiver-General to Queen Eliza- 
beth of the Revenues of North Wales and 
the County of Cheshire. 

Edwards Hughes was appointed to this 
office in September, 1568, and in March, 
1569, received authority to take up his resi- 
dence in Holt Castle and to have twenty 
cartloads of wood out of the adjacent 
Mersley Park. 

On 15 May, 1570, Queen Elizabeth 
granted to Edward Herbert, Esq., of Mont- 
gomery, the office of keeper of Holt Castle 
in the Marches of Wales, and of the manors 
of Holt, Bromefield, and Yale, parcel of the 
lands of Sir William Stanley who had been 
attainted and executed in 1495. 

Edward Herbert was fourth son of Sir 
Richard Herbert of Montgomery, but his 
eldest son by his second wife Anne, and 
was the protégé and representative in Mont- 
gomeryshire of his second cousin, William 
Herbert ist Earl of Pembroke the grand- 
father of the “incomparable brethren” of 
the First Folio dedication. 

After spending most of his means at court 
he became a soldier and served under his 
patron in France and in the various civil 
contests in the west of England during the 
reigns of Edward VI and Mary. Lewys 
Dwnn styles him “ Esquire of the body to 
Queen Elizabeth, Captain General of the 
forces, a Justice of the Quorum for Mont- 
gomeryshire, and High Sheriff and Constable 
of Montgomery Castle,” where he lived. 

He was M.P. for Montgomeryshire in 
several parliaments of Edward VI and Mary, 


(1593-1633) 


(1595-1673) 


and in the first three of Elizabeth’s reign. 
About the year 1587 he built the large house 
called Black Hall near Montgomery, and 
removed there, leaving his son Richard in 
possession of the castle. 

The following is a purely conjectural 
statement but may not differ appreciably 
from the actual course of events. After the 
death of Sir Richard Newport in 1570 the 
copy of Hall’s Chronicle came into the 
hands of his friend Edward Herbert who 
took it to Holt Castle on one of his visits, 
and left it there. Shakespeare, on a visit 
to his friend William Hughes and his 
widowed mother at the castle, found it, 
was interested in it, and annotated it. It 
seems probable that in addition to a few 
signatures and the two words “By Me” 
that we have in this volume a further 3,600 
words of the poet, in his own holograph. 


H. A. SHIELD. 


POPE, SUCKLING AND WALLER 


IN Pope’s Sober Advice from Horace which 
was published anonymously in 1734, 
and, in 1738, with the changed title A 
Sermon against Adultery, Being Sober 
advice from Horace, these lines occur: 
The Hare once seiz’d the Hunter heeds no more 
The little Scut he so pursu’d before, 
Love follows flying Game (as Sucklyn sings) 
And ’tis for that the Wanton Boy has Wings. 
(lines 137-140) 
No note was attached to these lines in the 
early editions, nor in the collected works of 
Pope published in 1738, when the title was 
again altered to The Second Satire of the 
First Book of Horace. Imitated in the 
Manner of Mr. Pope. The poem was 
reprinted in Warton’s edition, but these lines 
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again passed unnoticed, and it was not 
reprinted in the editions of either Warburton 
or Elwin-Courthope, Pope’s authorship 
being considered doubtful. Its next reprint- 
ing was in the Twickenham Edition of the 
Poems of Alexander Pope, in volume VI, 
edited by Professor John Butt, and here the 
difficulty was voiced for the first time in 
a footnote to these lines which reads:— 
“Nothing resembling these lines has been 
discovered in Suckling” (p. 87, foot- 
note 139). 

The reason for this failure to discover 
such a passage in Suckling is probably that 
the lines are, in fact, echoed from Waller. 
In Waller’s A la Malade, occur these lines, 
addressed, not to Love, but to Amoret who, 
displaying fresh beauties as she languishes 
in sickness, is compared to a goddess who, 
as she flees from her pursuer, reveals new 
attractions and incitements to desire through 
her torn robes :— 

... exposing new 

And unknown beauties to the view 

Of following gods, increase their flame, 

And haste to catch the flying game. 

(lines 27-30) 
The similarity of idea—the pursuit of fly- 
ing love—is clear enough to form an 
associative link in Pope’s memory, and the 
repetition of a phrase which is not an 
obvious one for the situation—“ flying 
game "—seems to make the echo as certain 
as such echoes can be. 

Pope’s attribution of the line to Suckling 
need cause no trouble, for the idea is one 
which might have come from the pen of 
either, and Pope’s opinion of these poets 
as members of 

The Mob of Gentlemen who wrote with Ease 
did not lead to over-careful discrimination. 


E. G. MIDGLEY. 


A PSEUDO-LINCOLNSHIRE GRAZIER 
OF 150 YEARS AGO 
(Thomas Hartwell Horne, 1780-1862) 


ALTHOUGH he signed one of his books 

“By a Lincolnshire Grazier” I doubt 
very much whether Thomas Hartwell Horne 
ever had any practical experience of grazing 
in that county. The signature was no more 
and no less than a selling device for The 
Complete Grazier; or Farmer and Cattle 
Dealer’s Assistant . . . together with a syn- 
optical talk of the different breeds of neat 
cattle, sheep and swine . . . illustrated with 
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engravings, Printed for B. Crosby and Co., 
London, 1805 (8 vol.). 

Horne was born in Chancery Lane in 
October, 1780, educated at a Dame’s School 
at Eversley, Hants, a boy’s school in Lon- 
don and at Christ’s Hospital to 1795 where 
he became deputy Grecian at a time when 
S. T. Coleridge was also at the school. 
Horne took a job as barrister’s clerk at 
£20 a year, and combined it with some 
literary efforts. When he received £2 2s. 
as payment for a tract he had written his 
fate was sealed, and he plunged into all 
sorts of literary enterprises including two 
books about farming. He has been des- 
cribed as a Biblical scholar, bibliographer 
and polemic, but not so far as I am aware, 
as an agricultural writer. He did some cata- 
loguing of books and worked for a time 
on the projected classified catalogue of the 
printed books in the British Museum, but 
this was abandoned in favour of the present 
alphabetical catalogue. He wrote on all 
sorts of subjects from religion to war and 
art, and achieved sufficient eminence to have 
his portrait engraved by H. Allard and 
J. Cochrane. All this is very well, but it 
does not make him a Lincolnshire Grazier. 

Nevertheless this book had an ample 
popularity and reached five editions by 1830. 
Then it was used as a base by William 
Youatt, who revised it in 1833 and enlarged 
it again in 1839. Editions continued to flow 
from the press. The book was dedicated 
to the Society for the Encouragement of 
Arts, Manufactures and Commerce, and 
the author proclaims that he had been 
assisted in its production by communications 
from several Yorkshire, Leicester and Nor- 
folk farmers, so what he lacked in practical 
experience (though he does not say so) is 
by implications supplied by these contacts. 
Again he puts out the excellent excuse, if 
excuse other than the desire to write is ever 
required by an author, that there was no 
recent book on the subject. The book opens 
with a table of qualities and distribution of 
the different breeds of cattle and sheep, but 
for this Horne depends a good deal on the 
writings of earlier authorities and quotes 
from them largely. There are sections on 
the feeding of each sort of livestock, but 
little that could have been new to his readers 
if they were practical farmers working for 
a living. It then proceeds to cover a good 
many of the subiects found in farming text- 
books with a more general title; but, of 
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course, many of these subjects are of prime 
importance to a grazier who has to grow 
his own feed and, by so much, is of necessity 
a tillage farmer. 

Horne gives a good list of the farm 
implements then available, discusses the 
improvements of soils, manures, fences, 
irrigation, the culture of grassland, natural 
and artificial grasses (seeds), fodder crops 
like turnips, rape, etc., and the economy 
and management of the dairy. 

A couple of years later Horne issued his 
second book on livestock. It was A Treatise 
on the Choice, Buying and General Manage- 
ment of Livestock together with an 
Appendix on the improvement of British 
Wool, By the Author of the Complete 
Grazier, Printed for B. Crosby and Co., 
London, 1807 (8vo.). This book was written, 
or so he says, because he had been requested 
to produce it from various respectable 
quarters. Naturally he did not hesitate to 
comply with a request so flattering to the 
utility of his labours. It completes the 
Complete Grazier—a curious claim. Actually 
it is nothing very much. It contains some 
quaint woodcuts of some breeds of cattle 
and short notes about each, but a good 
deal of this material is quotation from 
earlier writers, although there is some 
description of local practices. Such a man 
as Horne would be likely to be an advocate 
for ox draught, and he adduces the usual 
arguments in favour of the use of these 
animals, the most potent of which is that 
they can be fattened for human food when 
they are too old to work any longer. There 
are a few similar cuts of pigs, sheep, horses, 
dogs, poultry and bees. The pictures are 
not particularly good and the descriptions 
uninspiring, so this work did not achieve the 
same degree of popularity nor was it 
reprinted. 

Horne was a curious and _ intriguing 
character and was a bookmaker and literary 
man, no doubt possessing a good deal of 
erudition, but one thing he was not and 
that was what he signed himself as author 
of these books—a Lincolnshire grazier. 


G. E. FUSSELL. 


THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD: TWO 
UNNOTED ARTICLES 
"THE published work of James Hogg 


appeared to a large extent scattered in 


periodicals of very diverse kinds, and 
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scholars have been set an exceptionally diffi. 
cult task in the attempt to compile an 
exhaustive bibliography of it. A very 
thorough investigation was carried out b 
Miss E. C. Batho, who published a biblio- 
graphy at the end of her study The Ettrick 
Shepherd (Cambridge University Press, 
1927) (pp. 183-221), and supplemented it in 
an article, Notes on the Bibliography of 
James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, in the 
1935 issue of The Library (Vol. XVI, 
pp. 309-326). To these works students of 
Hogg owe a debt which it is difficult to 
estimate. However, two articles not listed 
by Dr. Batho, nor so far as I can discover 
by any other authority, have come to my 
notice, and they are both of some interest. 

The articles which form the subject of 
this note appeared in successive volumes of 
the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture 
(Q.J.A.), published at Edinburgh by Black- 
wood’s and in London by Cadell’s. The 
first, item LXIII, pp. 697-706 of Vol. II 
(November 1829 to February 1831), is 
entitled Remarks on Certain Diseases in 
Sheep. By the Ettrick Shepherd. It contains 
the fruit of long and costly experience 
acquired since the publication of his more 
general study THE SHEPHERD’S GUIDE: 
being | a Practical Treatise | on | the 
Diseases of Sheep | . .. Edinburgh, 1807; 
and is chiefly concerned with two diseases, 
the ‘pining’ and the ‘foot rot,’ newly 
brought to southern Scotland. On p. 702 
the Shepherd specifically declares :— 


‘There are many other diseases to which 
this useful animal is subject, but these 
two are the only modern ones known to 
me, and all the others being fully treated 
of in that celebrated work Hogg on 
Sheep,’ it would not answer to recapitulate 
them here, though I certainly could des- 
cribe some of them more to the purpose 
than I did nearly thirty years ago.’ 


In the third place he concerns himself with 
‘the itch,’ which, though it was a disease 
long-established among sheep, had recently 
become so unprecedentedly common in the 
Border country that it might rank these as 
new (p. 702). 

The sudden and disastrous prevalence of 
these diseases in southern Scotland is a fact 
of great interest to the agricultural historian. 

1It is difficult not to see in this remark either @ 
touch of resentment or a belated attempt at pub- 
licity, for the ‘ celebrated work’ had not then, nor 
has it to this day, passed into a second edition. 
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Hogg himself records a loss of * upwards of 
900 sheep’ through ‘the pining’ (p. 697). 
This sickness, a form of consumption, had 
spread from Galloway, where it had been 
known as The Vinquish, and the central 
Highlands, to those pasture-lands that had 
formerly been liable to ‘the rot’ but had 
been freed from it as a result of effective 
drainage schemes (p. 700). It is perhaps 
worth noting that Hogg _ unhesitatingly 
identifies as ‘the pining’ the divine scourge 
which obliterated Job’s herd ‘ on the thirsty 
mountains of Uz’ (p. 702). Minute and 
graphic accounts are given of the symptoms 
characterizing ‘the pining’ and ‘the foot 
rot’ (pp. 698, 701), but ‘the itch’ is said 
to be too well known to require description 
(p. 705). 

There are interesting preventive and 
remedial suggestions, but for the student of 
literature by far the most lively passage is 
the dialectal conversation recorded ver- 
batim from what the Shepherd calls ‘a 
pastoral meeting’ (p. 703). The racy vigour 
of this interchange is in the characteristic 
manner of Hogg’s rural Scottish dialogues 
—a manner which cannot be conveyed in 
quotation. But the student of dialect may 
pause to notice interesting words both from 
the discussion and from the text in which 
it is embodied : 

(a) The name ‘ Pining ’ for tubercular con- 
sumption in sheep is recorded by the 
English Dialect Dictionary (E.D.D.) from 
Scotland and Northumberland, the earliest 
example being from the early years of the 
nineteenth century (the quotation from 
Essays of the Highland Society), which con- 
firms Hogg’s implication (p. 698) that this 
name for the disease dates from its south- 
ward invasion of the Border countries. 

(b) The earlier name which Hogg gives 
from Galloway (‘The Vinquish’) is a hitherto 
unrecorded variant of E.D.D.’s Vanquish, 
sb. an obsolete Scottish equivalent of 
‘Pining. Wright, English Dialect Grammar 
(Oxford, 1905), §33, does not know a Scot- 
tish [i] < [a] in this phonetic context. It 
may have been characteristic of the speech 
of Galloway a century earlier. 

(c) On p. 703 a farmer is made to say: 

‘they'll hae to come a’ into the auld way 

at last, an’ be content to do as their 

fathers did. Just to smear their sheep wi’ 
tar an’ butter, an’ meing a wee better.’ 


*Cf. Job I, 1, 3, 16. 
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This meing (the italics are in both instances 
mine), is the verb given by E.D.D. as 
Meng (from O.E. mengan), with Meing 
as a variant spelling, ‘1. To mix, mingle, 
blend.’ It is not at all uncommon. But on 
p. 705 occurs the word meingin in a con- 
text where it appears to mean ‘ ingredient, 
something (to be) mixed ’:— 

‘I vote for terr an’ butter to the last. 
Terr an’ plenty o’ ony other meingin.’ 
This does not seem to have been recorded. 

(d) Two farmers are made to use the 
word Dribbling in a sense equivalent to that 
given by E.D.D. for Drible, v. and sb."7. 
‘A drop, small quantity of liquid,’ but not 
for Dribbling. Cf. O.E.D. s.v. Dribbling, 
vbl. sb. b. for a similar use to Hogg’s; but 
the last instance is dated al666. The rele- 
vant passage from Q.J.A. reads: 

‘““ , . what do you say? ” 

“ Butter, and a dribbling o’ the spirit o° 

terr.” 

“No, no; nane o’ your dribblings. Con- 

found a’ dribblings. I say half an 
half.” ’ (p. 704). 
There is much more, but these are the most 
striking forms and usages. 

Before leaving this article we should for a 
me consider Hogg’s statement on p. 
705: 


“I was once the greatest advocate in 
Scotland for white salving [as a remedy 
for the itch); and harped upon it, pub- 
lishing in every paper and journal to 
which I had access, the singular advan- 
tages which would accrue to the farmer 
from the adoption of the practice; and, I 
believe, was instrumental in drawing 
attention to it.... My fixed opinion 
now is, that .. . it is [best] . . . to mix 
with a good full proportion of grease, and 
salve with tar. The history of this pro- 
cess of smearing is rather curious; but 
that I mean to reserve for another paper, 
on the Natural History of Sheep.’ 

This paper unfortunately did not appear 
in Q.J.A.; perhaps, since few years of life 
remained to the Shepherd and those years 
were amply filled, it was never given to the 
public. But in view of the opening remarks 
of our quotation, it is difficult to believe 
that a thorough combing of the agricultural 
periodicals of the early nineteenth century, 
would fail to add considerably to our know- 
ledge of the total of Hogg’s published work. 

The article in Vol. III (February, 1831, 
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to September, 1832) of Q.J.A. (No. XIX, 
pp. 256-263) is On the Changes in the 
Habits, Amusements, and Conditions of the 
Scottish Peasantry. It is of considerable 
sociological interest. Hogg records of the 
shepherds and farm-servants that: 


‘They are better fed, better clothed, 
and better educated than the old shepherds 
and hinds of my first acquaintance; but 
they are less devout, and decidedly less 
cheerful and happy.’ (p. 256.) 

Most marked is the decline in song-singing: 

‘In my young days, we had singing 
matches almost every night. ... We had 

. our kirns at the end of harvest, and 
our lint-swinglings in almost every farm- 

house and cottage, which proved as a 

weekly bout for the greater part of the 

winter. And then, with the exception of 

Wads, and a little kissing and toying in 

consequence, song, song alone, was the 

sole amusement. I never heard any music 
that thrilled my heart half so much as 
when these nymphs joined their voices, 
all in one key, and sung a slow Scottish 
melody. Many a hundred times has it 
made the hairs of my head creep, and the 
tears start into my eyes, to hear such as 
the Flowers of the Forest, and Broom of 

Cowdyknows. Where are those melting 

strains now? Gone, and for ever! ’ (pp. 

256-257). 

To this remarkable decline, Hogg assigns 
an even more remarkable cause, namely, the 
publication of Scott’s Border Méinstrelsy, 
which, he claimed, by revealing to the un- 
initiated the contents of these ancient songs, 
in a mutilated form and stripped of the 
traditional melodies integrally related to 
them, reft them of the romantic interest 
which so long had sustained their popu- 
larity (pp. 257, 263). 

Secondly, there had been a falling-off in 
the practice of ‘ manly exercises’: 

‘had it not been for my own single exer- 

tions I think they would have been totally 

extinct in the Border districts’ (p. 258). 
The decline in buoyancy of spirits among 
the peasantry he believes to be chiefly due 
to the new separation of master and man 
which had resulted from the increased 
wealth and advanced social position of 
farmers, changes which dated from the war- 
years, with their inflated food-prices (pp. 
259, 263). A major contributory cause was 
the deficiency of the game-laws and of their 
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administration, which had led to the wide. 
spread practice of poaching in gangs of men 
ready to offer violence to any who might 
attempt opposition (pp. 260, 261, 263). In 
spite of these disadvantages, ‘degeneracy was 
more pronounced by far among the road- 
workers and young tradespeople than among 
the primary rural population (p. 262). 

In this article, as in the first, there is q 
good deal of material of dialectal interest, 
Most of the Scottish words in it are listed 
as such by E.D.D.* But I cannot find any 
record of the vbl. sb. Lint-swingling (p. 257, 
v. my quotation opposite), apparently 
meaning ‘a session of flax-breaking with a 
swingle’ (or perhaps ‘a festivity related to 
these sessions’); cf. the (predominantly 
Scottish) use of Lint for Flax, E.D.D. Lint, 
sb, O.E.D. Lint 12. 

Though the importance of Hogg’s con- 
tributions to the Q.J.A. is in no respect 
profound, they have a claim on the attention 
of students through the variety of their 
appeal—as documents of social and agri- 
cultural history; as evidences of the Border 
dialect in the first third of the nineteenth 
century; as graceful, if not particularly 
striking, pieces of writing; and above all, as 
contributions to our more exhaustive 
knowledge of the interests and achievements 
of the Ettrick Shepherd. g yy. H. Carr 


Westfield College, London. 


*E.g. Ewe-bught (pp. 257, 262), in E.D.D. sv. 
Ewe, sb.’ II 1. oi Kirn (p Pp, 257, 262), ib., sb. and 
v. 9; Wads ( 257), s.v. Wed, sb. and v. 1. (6); 
Blind andy = 262), S.Vv. Blind, adj. 1. (19); 
_— (p. 262), s.v. Penny. sb. and v.'; 


A NOTE ON KEATS’S POEMS 


THE following note of literary echoes in 
Keats’s poems may be of interest. 

A. The ‘diamond jar’ of Keats’s early 
sonnet ‘Give me a golden pen’ appears 
to be of Miltonic origin: 

a glorious Angel. 
The same whom John saw also in the Sun: 
His back was turn’d. 
. . a golden tiar 
Circl'd his Head . his Locks behind | 
Illustrious on his Shoulders fledge with wings 


Lay waving round. 
(‘ Par. Lost,’ III. 622/8) 
Keats has 


hand of art angel . 
Pink robes and wavy hair and diamond jar 


And half discovered wings. .. . 
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B. ‘No one should pronounce definitively 
on the superiority of history over por- 
traiture.’ (Hazlitt’s Essay on the Elgin 
Marbles. 4th Principle.) 

Keats : 

Haydon! Foasive me if : ag speak 

itively of these mighty things. 

Pe deaaat on the Elgin Marbles, addressed 

to Haydon, the ‘historical’ painter.) 

C. Keats’s warmhearted effusion in the 
form of an acrostic on ‘Georgiana Augusta 
Keats’ gains in coherence when we have 
smoked the presence of debris from ‘The 
Rape of the Lock,’ which concludes . 

This Lock, the Muse shall consecrate to Fame, 

And ‘midst the stars inscribe Belinda’s name. 
Keats’s Acrostic commences 

Give me your patience Sister while I frame 

Enitials(verse?)-wise of your golden name: 

‘The Rape’ contains the following apposite 
passages : 
...a wondrous Bag... 7 

Like that where once Ulysses held the winds. 
(Canto IV. 72/3) 
So when bold Homer makes the Gods engage, 
And heav’nly breasts with human passions 
rage... (Canto V. 45/6) 

Blue Neptune storms . . . _ (Ubid. 50) 

Not fierce Othello in so loud a strain 

Roared ... (Canto VI 105/6) 
In addition to these echoes of Pope, it may 
be noted that the commencement of each 
of Keats’s stanzas contains a hint of 
Shakespeare : 

Give me your pardon, Sir... ; 

(‘ Hamlet,’ V. ii. 213) 

The Anthropophagi . . . (‘ Othello,’ I. iii. 144) 

Dear maid, kind sister . . . (‘ Hamlet,’ IV. ii. 155) 

If we do meet again we'll smile indeed ; 

D. 

If not, ‘tis true, this parting was well made. 

Why then lead on. O that a man might know... 

(‘ J. Caesar,’ V. i. end) 
The opening couplet of Keats’s sonnet ‘To 
J. R.’ strongly suggests the influence of this 
passage: 

O that a week could be an age, and we 

Felt parting and warm meeting every week. . . . 


R. F. RASHBROOK. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS 


FROM Distington, Cumberland, Bishops’ 
Transcripts : 


1689 Tho ye s of Mr Wm Tyndall of 
Dublin bap Sep 26. 


C. Roy HuDDLESTON. 
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ALEIGH: PRONUNCIATION.—The 
Raleigh Club, which existed in Lower 
Regent Street from about 1860 to 1914, was 
invariably referred to by its members as 
the “ Rawley.” This I know from my father, 
who was a member for many years and 
always corrected anybody who presumed to 
pronounce the word otherwise. But I have 
always understood that Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
name was pronounced “ Rahley.” Which is 
correct? And how do present members of 
the Raleigh family pronounce the word? 


WILFRED H. HOLDEN. 


"THE HUTCHINSONS OF NOTTING- 

HAM CASTLE.—In a local newspaper 
for 1809 is an advertisement of the sale of 
“‘a large and valuable Collection of Books 
in the several Branches of Science and 
Literature and in Ancient and Modern 
Languages of the ancient family of the 
Hutchinsons of Owthorpe in the County 
of Nottingham.” The sale was to be held 
on March 27th at the shop of William 
Adams, Bookseller, Loughborough, and 
catalogues were to be had, price one shilling. 
Mrs Hutchinson had retired to their old 
home at Owthorpe, a tiny hamlet six or 
seven miles from Nottingham, after the 
death in 1664 of her husband, Colonel John 
Hutchinson. She lived there, spending some 
years in writing the memoirs of her husband, 
until her own death in 1681. The family left 
Owthorpe for Hatfield Woodhall in Hert- 
fordshire about 1760, and their house at 
Owthorpe was pulled down in the early years 
of the last century. 

Some years ago, I purchased two books 
which had come from this sale. They were 
“The Life of the Famous Cardinal-Duke 
De Richlieu, Principal Minister of State to 
Lewis XIII, King of France and Navarr,” 
Printed for M. Gillyflower at the Black- 
Spread Eagle in Westminster-Hall . . . 1695. 
The books bear the press mark at which 
thev had stood on the shelves at Owthorpe. 
Volume 1 has the autograph signature of 
Julius Hutchinson (1678-1738), grandfather 
of the editor of the memoirs, and a note 
of what he had paid for the books: “2 
vol 9s.” Both have the bookplate, plain with 
a crest which I do not recognize, of Edith 
Martha Hutchinson. The name does not 
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appear in the enlarged genealogical table 
given by Sir Charles Firth in his edition of 
the memoirs, but the lady may have been 
one of the unmarried daughters of the later 
Julius Hutchinson, the editor of the memoirs, 
which were first published in 1806. 

I should be grateful if any owner of a 
copy of the sale catalogue, if by chance 
one has survived, would allow me to see 
it. There is no copy in the public libraries 
at Loughborough and Leicester. 


SYDNEY RACE. 


DWARD BACON.—What is known con- 
cerning Edward Bacon, third son of 

Sir Nicholas Bacon and half-brother of 
Francis Bacon, beyond the facts that he was 
educated at Westminster, and in September, 
1576, left England on a visit to the 


Continent? R. L. EAGLE. 


OD’S PROVIDENCE HOUSE— 
MOTTO.—Is anything known of the 

text or motto “God’s Providence is mine 
inheritance ” which appears upon the facade 
of the house in Chester known from this 
fact as God’s Providence House? What is 
the origin of the phrase and in what sense 
are the words usually interpreted? Three 
distinct meanings present themselves to my 
mind; but I should like to have the views 


LOVER’S ORDINARY.—Harleian. MS. 
1459 in the British Museum is, I 
believe, commonly assumed to be a manu- 
script draft upon which Glover’s Ordinary 
was prepared. Most of the names have been 
entered in black ink; but certain entries, 
apparently late, appear in red ink. Is there 
any significance in this change of ink? 


KENNETH STRUGNELL. 


JOHN KINSEY (d. 1750).—Chief Justice 
of Pennsylvania. Can any reader tell 
me his wife’s maiden name? 


R. E. T. WILLIAMS. 


R: P. BONINGTON: WILL.—He died in 
Tottenham Street, Tottenham Court 
Road, London, W., on 23 Sept., 1828, and 
one might expect to find his will at Somerset 
House, but I have researched there unsuc- 
cessfully. Can any reader put me on the 
track of it? S.R. 
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Replies 





MARLOWE'S ALLEGED ATHEISM 

(cxev. 260).—The sentence quoted 
from our note on the Baines Document did 
not refer to the general charge of atheism 
against Marlowe but to the specific charge 
of having written the book referred to by 
Beard, Vaughan and Oxinden. The evidence 
for Marlowe’s authorship, we argued, is at 
best—or worst—inconclusive. Since there 
appear to be reasons for believing that the 
Baines Document was based on this book, 
critics have, we suggested, no good grounds 
for their frequent, and usually most 
reluctant, assumption that that Document 
represents, though perhaps in _ distorted 
form, Marlowe’s attitude to the Christian 
religion. The only reliable evidence for this 
attitude, our argument implies, is to be 
found in the plays themselves. 

We cannot agree, however, that a sufficient 
indication of Marlowe’s religious attitude is 
to be found in the “ ardent sense of beauty” 
revealed in the plays. For, while few critics 
now regard Marlowe as an atheist in the 
strict sense of the term, many regard him 
as hostile to the Christian religion. 
Dr. F. S. Boas, for instance, who does full 
justice to Marlowe’s love of beauty, yet 
writes: “ While individual passages in the 
plays must be taken in their context, the 
general impression left by Tamberlaine, 
Part II, and The Jew of Malta is that the 
dramatist was hostile to all forms of institu- 
tional religion. The followers of Christ, of 
Mahomet, and of Moses are in turn pilloried 
and held up to scorn.”* While not consider- 
ing Marlowe an atheist, Dr. Boas says: 
“ Divinity was primarily revealed to him in 
neither its Old nor its New Testament mani- 
festations, as the All-Righteous or the All 
Loving, but under its Hellenic aspects of 
ideal beauty and ‘knowledge infinite.’” 
A re-reading of Tamberlaine, moreover, will 
show many passages which it is difficult not 
to describe as “grotesque and sordid,” i 
which the “apostle of beauty” at least 
appears to “sink to gross and _ stupid 
fatuity”; and many of these passages, a 


* Christopher Marlowe: p. 260. 
* Op. cit. p. 262. 








we have pointed out in other notes,’ seem 
to contain satire on passages from the Bible. 
Some explanation of these passages in the 
™ play must be found if Marlowe is to be 
SM acquitted of the charge, not of atheism, but 

of being hostile to the Christian religion. In 


ted our view they contain ironic satire, from the 
did standpoint of Christian Humanism, of the 
“ism Calvinistic teaching of the Elizabethan 
arge Church, as shown, for example, in the 
) by official Homilies. 

ence While agreeing whole-heartedly — that 


Marlowe was a man of “ardent faith ”— 


bes and of the Christian faith—we suggest that 
“a a sufficient vindication of his spirit will only 
the be obtained by a positive attempt to define, 
ook, from the plays, his exact religious position. 
unds Such an attempt will eventually prove him, 
most we believe, tc stand like Chapman ‘in the 
ment direct line of the Christian Humanists, and 
orted to be a forerunner of the group of religious 
stian thinkers found half a century later in his 
- this own university, the Cambridge Platonists. 

) be LYNETTE and EVELINE FEASEY. 

cient * Notes and Queries cxcv, p. 7 (Marlowe and the 


; Homilies); p. 156 (Marlowe and the Commination 
de is Service); and a forthcoming note on Marlowe and 


uty” the Prophetic Dooms. 

- 

) 

him ((APT AIN JAMES COOK’S FAMILY.— 
gion. 1. The statement in N. & Q., 5th March, 
s full 1932, quoted by Mr. Marston Acres, is 
» yet wrong both as regards the maiden name 
n the of Cook’s mother and the date of her 
t, the marriage. The Stainton Register has under 


laine, the year 1725 the following entry, “ Octobr 
it the ye 10th there maryd together James Cook 
\stitu- and Grace Pace.” 





st, of 2. When Captain Cook’s elder brother 
loried was born, their parents were living in the 
sider- parish of Ormesby, and the parish register 
says: shows that he was baptised on January 10th, 


im in 1726-7. According to George Young, he 
mani- died at the age of 23. 

; 3. Captain Cook's widow certainly left a 
ots ol will, one of her benefactions being £1,000 
to the parish of Great Saint Andrews, Cam- 


bridge, where the family monument is 
ilt not erected. 





2 4. Captain Cook’s wife, Elizabeth Batts, 
oa was the daughter of John Batts who lived 
: . at Wapping. Her mother, Mary Smith, was 
es, the daughter of a well-to-do currier, 








Charles Smith, who had a shop in Bermond- 
sey. One can only assume that the vicar 
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of Little Watering, who solemnised Cap- 
tain Cook’s marriage, was a friend of the 


Batts family. Maurice HoLMEs. 


AMES INSCRIBED ON WINDOW 
GLASS (cxcv. 304).—At Belstead Hall, 
Suffolk, on a pane of a small ancient win- 
dow upstairs, the following names are 
scratched: Miss Barker; Miss Bedingfield; 
1745. Elizabeth Barker was daughter and 
heiress of Francis Barker of Sibton; Suffolk, 
by Cecilia, sister and heiress of Tobias 
Blosse of Belstead. In 1745 she was an 
orphan aged about 17, her guardian being 
Charles Bedingfield, fifth son of the squire 
of Ditchingham, Norfolk. “ Miss Beding- 
field” may have been Mary, daughter of 
Thomas B., youngest brother of the said 
Charles. In 1749, Elizabeth Barker, a rich 
heiress, was married to Robert, eldest son 
of Sir Henry Lynch, fifth baronet, and their 
descendants became Lynch-Blosse (of 
Belstead). 

Until 1938, when I moved the glass into 
my house, the potting-shed in my garden 
at Stowmarket had a rectangular pane on 
which is scratched: 


Tho Cross Ann Seaton 
How starnge [strange] and quer [queer] 
some people fare 
when told about there [their] only dear 
indeed tis wrong to deny the truth 

Butt Grils [Girls] will say there is 

nothing in’t 

In 1722-1730, there were Seatons at Wool- 
pit and at other neighbouring Suffolk 
villages. In 1763, Ann Seaton and Richard 
Bruice were married at Woolpit. In 1808, 
Thomas Seatton widower of Woolpit and 
Mary Knight of Wetherden were married 
at Wetherden. 

Woolpit is 5} miles from Stowmarket. 
When this potting-shed was built, this small 
window may have been brought from a 
local builder's yard, having previously done 
duty at some house at or near Woolpit. 


CHARLES PARTRIDGE. 


— GQKITTLES ” (cxciv. 39).—Sir William 
Hardman, in his diary edited by 
S. M. Ellis, ‘A Mid-Victorian Pepys’ (Lon- 
don, 1923), gives a different derivation for 
the nickname of Miss Walters, together with 
six pages of anecdotes concerning her doings. 
He writes in December, 1862, as follows: 
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‘* Anonyma” was the name given to 
her by The Times; “ Skittles” was the 
name bestowed upon her by equally dis- 
creditable sponsors, as follows. The fair 
Walters was in liquor, as was her habit, 
and being chaffed by sundry Guardsmen 
of the baser sort, she informed them in 
drunken but flowing periods, not unmixed 
with bad language, that “if they didn’t 
hold their b——y row, she’d knock them 
down like a row of b——-y skittles! ” 
Thenceforth was she known as “Skittles.” 


R.C.G. 


A TOTEM POLE (cxcv. 106).—I fear 
Mr. Seton-Anderson has been misled 
regarding the “largest totem-pole in the 
worid ” said to be found on the east bank 
of Seton Lake, Lillooet, B.C. On seeing his 
query I immediately wrote to a niece of 
mine residing at Lillooet and have 
received her reply. It is not a real totem- 
pole but a natural phenomenon: the reflec- 
tion of the shore of the lake in the water, 
duplicating the pattern above, below the 
water line. She sends me a photograph of 
it taken some distance out on the lake: it 
is certainly a most remarkable and beautiful 
occurrence. The picture postcard is headed 
“The ‘Totem Pole’ Shalalth.” A.J.H 


ACK-IN-THE-GREEN (cxcv. 150, 306). 
—The name given to a youth or boy 
who moved about concealed down to his 
feet by a wicker framework covered with 
leaves, the whole being of beehive shape. 
This was part of chimney-sweeps’ revels on 
May Day. Jack would dance in the street 
and his friends danced round hirn, except 
one of the party who went round collecting 
coppers from bystanders. The dancing was 
somewhat after the style of an eightsome 
reel (with one of the dancers in the middle) 
except that the steps were after the style 
of an Irish jig. Having danced in one street, 
Jack and his party would move on to the 
next street. An old English custom which 
has now died out. I remember them as 
common in London in the eighties of last 
century. On 1 May 1905 I saw them dancing 
in Half-Moon Street, Piccadilly; probably 
the last Jack-in-the-Green to be seen in 


London. HENRY ALFORD. 
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FARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY 

DANCES (cxcv. 61, 256, 262, 328)— 
My own records really belong to the transj- 
tion period between early- and mid-nine. 
teenth century, but some of these dances may 
have been in fashion somewhat earlier, A 
programme from Mott’s (The Portland Bal] 
Rooms), 32 Foley Street, gives the follow. 
ing (date, circa 1840):—8  Quadrilles, 
3 Waltzes, 1 Circular Waltz and Post Horn 
Galop, 5 Polkas, 1 Lancers, 1 Spanish 
Dance, 1 Caledonians, 1 Sir Roger de 
Coverley, i.e., 21 dances during the evening, 
with a supper interval. 

The programme for Caldwell’s Assembly 
Rooms, 19 to 21 Dean Street, Soho, pro- 
vided in December, 1857, and January, 
1858 :—Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 
4 Quadrilles, 2 Waltzes, 4 Polkas, 2 Var. 
sovianas, 1 Lancers, 2 Galops, 1 Redowa, 
1 Schottische. Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
Saturdays, 4 Quadrilles, 2 Waltzes, 4 Polkas, 
2 Varsovianas, 2 Galops, 1 Redowa, 1 Schot- 
tische, 1 Caledonians. 

In 1849 Mott’s advertised “‘all the 
fashionable dances, including the Redowa 
Valse, Valse 4 Deux Temps, Polka, 
Mazourka, Schottische, etc.” (The Times, 
17 April, 1849.) 

The Casino de Venise, High Holborn (now 
the Holborn Restaurant), in 1858 played 
“the Rustique, Linda, Pantomime and New 
Lancers Quadrilles, the Delhi, Isabella, and 
Whisper of Love Waltzes, the Captive, 
Havelock, and Happy Thought Polkas, the 
Princess Royal Varsoviana, Belle Vue 
Schottische, Midnight Galop, etc.” (The 
Times, 4 January, 1858.) 

The influence of the Indian Mutiny is 





here clearly discernible. Caldwell’s pro- 
grammes show a Crimean influence and an 
anxiety to compliment the British Army 
and our French allies, among the dance 
tunes played being “ Malakoff,” “ Neva, 
“Camp,” “ Rataplan,” “ Highland Brigade,’ 
“ Light Division,” “‘ Trompette,” “ Imperial,” 
and many others of a like nomenclature. 


WILFRED H. HOLDEN. 


The song “ Encore Une Gavotte” would 
seem to indicate that, for the French 
aristocracy which survived the Revolution, 
the gavotte was the symbol and souvenil 
of L’Ancien Régime. C. A. Knapp. 
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The Library 


KEATS: A BIBLIOGRAPHY AND 
REFERENCE GUIDE WITH AN 
ESSAY ON KEATS’ REPUTATION. By 
J. R. MacGillivray. (University of Toronto 
Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 
37s. 6d.) 

A FULL length bibliography of Keats 

is long overdue and it is not surprising 

that something of the sort comes to us 
at last from the West, not from the United 
States, as might reasonably have been 
expected, but from Canada. The prominence 
of Keats in the literary life of North 
America was evinced over thirty years ago 
by the publication of a concordance of his 
poems compiled by a small band of educa- 
tionalists, sponsored by the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington and sold to the 
public at the very moderate price of seven 
dollars. Then Amy Lowell’s rather pon- 
derous John Keats in two volumes wes 
published in 1925, and Professor C. L. Fin- 
ney’s two volumes The Evolution of Keats's 
Poetry followed in 1936. These may be 
regarded as the most notable of the Keatsian 
productions in America, while of the many 
other books of varying interest issued there 
during recent years there is none likely to 
be more useful to Keatsians than this book 
from Toronto. 

Professor MacGillivray’s arrangement of 
his material is somewhat unusual. The 
books and periodicals are divided into sec- 
tions lettered A to Y and the items in each 
section are numbered from one upwards. 
For example, Keats’s three books are 
described in section A, entitled ‘ The Three 
Original Volumes and Replicas of Them’ 
and their respective numbers are Al, A2, 
and A3. The title of each section is given 
in the head-line of the recto as, for instance, 
‘A. Original Volumes and Replicas.’ Sec- 
tions A to J and L contain publications 
of Keats in all forms; Section K contains 
‘Reviews, Criticism, Defence, 1816-1821‘ 
and is so head-lined, while in the index 
of editors of Keats and authors of books 
and articles about him the letter and number 
are given and so can be easily found. 
Section B. Collected Poems tells a wonder- 
ful tale of the Galignani offspring in the 
States. No sooner had the Galignani book 
The Poetical Works of Coleridge, Shelley, 
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and Keats (1829) reached America than it 
was pounced upon by the publishers, 
unhampered by any question of copyright, 
and reprinted in the format of the original. 
Beginning in 1831 the book became almost 
an ‘ annual’ (Professor MacGillivray records 
no issues for 1833 and 1837) up to and 
including 1840 when Coleridge and Shelley 
were replaced by Howitt and Milman who 
kept Keats company in 1846, °47, 49 and 
52. Coleridge and Shelley rejoined him 
in °44, °47, °49 and °53, and also in an 
undated edition. All these seem to have 
come from the stereotypes of J. Howe. It 
is pleasant to think that Keats’s brother 
George who had migrated with his young 
wife to America in the summer of 1818 
and who quickly became on friendly terms 
with literary folk in Kentucky and else- 
where, may have had some influence on 
John’s early recognition in the States, and 
that before he died suddenly of the family 
disease on Christmas Eve, 1841, he might 
well have enjoyed some satisfaction in 
knowing that his brother’s fame was spread- 
ing rapidly. He might also have seen 
Smith’s Standard Library edition of the 
collected poems published in London in 
1840, nineteen years after the poet’s death, 
‘By permission of the Proprietor, or the 
same publisher’s edition of 1841 with 
Hilton’s portrait of Keats. This little book 
made its appearance in green cloth boards, 
lettered and ornamented in gold on the spine 
and bearing a design blind stamped on back 
and front. It may be noted of this, as it 
is not recorded by the bibliographer, that 
there are two varieties of design on Smith’s 
1841 edition (MacGillivray, Bi2) and the 
question of priority of issue does not appear 
to have been settled. 

Professor MacGillivray’s Essay ‘On the 
Development of Keats’ Reputation’ may 
fairly be regarded as an introduction to his 
bibliography and provides a good alterna- 
tive for those who ‘have no stomach’ for 
the details of book-lore yet desire to acquire 
a knowledge of Keats’s road to fame by 
means of a short cut. 


THE STORY OF THE PALL MALL 
GAZETTE. By J. W. Robertson Scott. 
(Oxford University Press. 25s.) 

WE give the short title of the book but 

it is very much more, an unusually 
full account of the energies of two great 

Victorians, Greenwood the journalist and 
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first editor of the Pall Mall, and George 
Smith, the leading publisher. Everything is 
here that the most zealous research could 
discover about their doings and the world 
in which they lived. Indeed, the author’s 
range of knowledge is so extensive that one 
detail suggests another outside his subject. 
We learn that Sir Stafford Cripps gets up at 
4 a.m., and we find an account of the 
Saturday Review because that paper started 
a freedom of comment with what Aristotle 
called ‘educated insolence’ which made the 
Pall Mall a more hopeful venture. 

Both Smith and Greenwood were men 
of perfect integrity with a special inaptitude 
for any kind of sharp practice, or conduct 
which, safe from the legal point of view, 
would certainly be impossible for a gentle- 
man. Thackeray’s Pall Mall was to be 
written ‘by gentlemen for gentlemen’ and 
this label did the paper harm. A class rising 
to prominence fostered a_ spirit best 
expressed in the single line 


They call that man as good as me! 


Yet Greenwood came from no famous 
school or Varsity. He got his education 
in a printing office with a character unspoilt 
by the trials of a difficult calling. He was 
always ready to sacrifice his position when 
it interfered with his ideals. The author 
has got hold of new details which show 
him as a perfect father to rather fractious 
children, and a great walker. He lives in 
history as the man to whom we owe the 
purchase of the Suez Canal Shares. We 
learn how Disraeli, for whose government 
the feat was a godsend, ignored his name 
and claim, while others attempted to 
minimise it by false reports. He did not 
relax his support of Disraeli. Gladstone he 
steadily opposed, and an instance of the 
curious lore gathered in this book is an 
account of the remarkable menace of an 
eye opened to its fullest glare. Gordon gave 
in the Pall Mall his views on the muddle 
in the Soudan, when Mr. G., as his Cabinet 
called him, misconceived it against their 
advice. Greenwood was never slipshod in 
his writing and was accomplished all round, 
except perhaps in his views of art. He wrote 
crudely against Burne-Jones and no editor 
could thank him for commending as art 
critic so clumsy a writer as F. G. Stephens. 
The contributors to the Pall Mall were first- 
rate, though their style, particularly that of 
Fitzjames Stephen, would be considered 
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stodgy to-day. There was room, too, fi i 
literary articles which we still recall y 
pleasure. One important difference sho 
be noted; Greenwood was always dignifig 
and the phobia about showing anything ; 
that sort is widespread to-day. To s¢ 
of us, man, if he does not walk the we 
with dignity, seems to be a futile phante 
George Smith was no man of letters } 
self, but was wise, shrewd and generos 
in dealing with authors now famg 
beyond cavil. Outside publishing, too, } 
showed a bold and remarkable grasp { 
the expedients which lead to success 
out any of the hard dealings not unknoy 
to business men. This is plain in his prom 
tion of Apollinaris water, the profits 
which went to the creation of 
‘Dictionary of National Biography.’ \ 
should we be without it to-day? His 
in-law Reginald Smith had indeed a ‘ 
for friendship.’ Always kindly, he wag 
perfect host. To be in the upper ro 
of Smith & Elder on a committee | 
English was almost like being an Apo 
The Cornhill is still with us, Esto perpeti 
Of Thackeray we learn some details t 
are new to us. Two self-portraits befo 
us show him, first, as a smart figure, 
fashionable young artist, later, as ordi 
enough in his clothes and demeanour. 
cess came to him slowly. We know to 
little of his mental make-up, though 
generosity to the less fortunate is certa 
Was his temper always equal to his 
instincts? Was there anything in Dis 
hideous caricature of St. Barbe? & 
relations with Charlotte Bronté are uf 
standable; she did not see her way thre 
his irony. But there was more than ft 
She always found something to mark 
against her best friends. Smith sent her} 
engraving of Lawrence's picture. There 
found softened ‘an expression of § 
most vividly marked in the original.’ ( C 
we believe so harsh a verdict? : 
The book is astonishingly full of inte 
ing detail, a solid and worthy memori 
two men who never sought the hone 
they deserved from the State. ’ 





CORRIGENDUM 


At p. 362, col. i, 1. 38 for Kransiog 
Krasinski. 
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